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IfyoucaritputaHayes  modem 
cmevery  PC  inyour  IBM  network, 
heie5s  the  best  thing. 


It's  new  communications  software  capabilities  are  immediately  avail-  all  the  other  outstanding  operating 

from  Hayes  called  Smartcom  n*  for  able  to  ever^ne  cm  your  network,  features  of  our  standard  Smartcom  II 

the  PC  Network.  whether  their  PC  has  a  modem  cjr  not.  while  connecting  with  any  of  the 

It  lets  you  share  modems.  So  even  You  only  buy  cme  software  pack-  shared  mcxiems  on  the  network. 
PC's  without  their  own  modems  can  age  per  mcxlem.  The  workstation  You  get  all  this  for  only  $599*! 

communicate  outside  the  network,  part  of  the  software  can  then  be  And  it's  backed  by  Hayes,  the  PC 

Before  now,  if  you  needed  to  com-  duplicated  for  each  PC  on  the  net-  communications  leader, 

municate  outside  the  network,  you  work,  at  no  extra  cost  It's  better  than  So  if  you  currently  utilize,  or  are 

had  to  physically  go  to  wherever  the  having  a  site  license!  contemplating  adding,  IBM  PC 

modemwas.That,  in  turn,  meant  Each  PC  can  have  its  own  pass-  networks,  you  should  dso  add 

bumping  the  operator  off  his  word,  define  its  own  log-on  proce-  Smartcom  II  for  the  PC  Network, 

modra-equip^  PC,  so  that  you  dures,  set  its  own  macros,  and  use  For  efficient  communications, 

could  handle  your  communications.  Without  delay. 

Hayes  Smartcom  n  for  the  PC  |  |  ^  authorized  Hayes  dealer 

Network  puts  an  end  to  all  the  delay  ~M\  for  details.  Or  contact  Hayes  at 

and  inconvenience.  Now,  when  a  §  J  ^  404/441-1617. 

PC  needs  the  modem,  the  user  is  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products, 

automatically  coimected  from  his  ^  ^  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  105203,  Atlanta, 

own  desk.  So  communications  Say  yeS  tO  the  lUtUre  Georgia  30348. 
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Whatever  YOUR  Networking  Needs, 


WE  MAKE  THE  PIECES  FIT. 

Maybe  itb  simply  linking  all  the  per¬ 
sonal  computers  m  one  department  so 
thQf  can  snare  information. 

Or  perhaps  itfe  giving  a  PC  in  sales 

Or  opening  the  lines  of  commuraca- 
tions  between  equ^ment  made  by  dif¬ 
ferent  manufacturers. 

Or  maybe  it’s  accessing  a  mini  on  the 
l^bst  Coast  with  a  terminal  on  the  East. 

Or  maybe...we  could  go  on  and  on, 
but  you  get  the  idea.  In  orier  to  get  the 
most  out  of  the  equipment  you’ve 
invested  so  heavily  in,  the  pieces  have  to 
work  together.  But  there’s  no  one  simple 
netwwiang  scdution  because  thereb  no 
one  simple  networidngproblem. 

This  is  where  AKT  comes  in,  with  a 


complete  line  of  networking  and  com- 
mumcations  products  that  can  address 
your  problems,  whatever  they  may  be. 

FITTING  IN  WITH  OTHERS. 

ATiT  has  the  range  of  products  to 
fit  your  business’  speinfic  networking 
needs,  now  and  in  the  future.  And  you 
won’t  have  to  start  from  scratch  because 
AT*T  is  committed  to  putting  your 
emiipment  on  speaking  terms  no  matter 
wh^  it  is,  what  it  does,  or  whose  is 
stamped  on  it 

T^e  the  first  case— linking  PCs. 
ATsTs  SEARLAN  NETWORK  can  get 
your  PCs  sharing  information  and 
peripherals.  Alter  all,  unless  workloads 
reqrme  otherwise,  itb  less  expensive  for 
several  computers  to  share  one  printer. 


rather  than  each  having  its  own.  If  itb 
minis  you  want  linked,  AT*Tb  3BNET 
gets  our  UNIX™  System  family  of  com¬ 
puters  and  other  data  devices  sharing 
both  information  and  rqrplications. 

ISN:  THE  BACKBONE. 

Now  let’s  say  you  want  a  network 
that  extends  beyond  a  single  depart¬ 
ment.  ATaT’s  Information  Systems 
Network  (ISN)  is  the  answer.  It  not 
opens  up  aximamications  between 
our  own  emrqrment  and  netwoaks,  but 
also  those  «  other  mainifacturers. 

With  ISN,  you  can  oxmect  to  indus¬ 
try  standards,  like  the  IBM*  SNA  or 
3270  envircRiments.  Ibu  can  also  bridge 
toEthemet~^rstems.SoaPCarwo^- 
statkm  in  one  department  can  access  an 


Al&r  Has  A  Networking  Solution. 


IBM  mainframe  in  another.  Essentially 
thath  like  putting  a  mainframe  on  every 
desktq). 

How  is  ATlT  able  to  bring  so  many 
disparate  elements  togetherf  One  rea- 
sm  is  our  Premise  Dis&ibution  System, 
our  unique  universal  wiring  scheme, 
composed  of  twisted  pair  and  fiber 
optics.  Itb  easy  to  inst^  and  manage, 
and  is  a  long-term  cost-effective  alterna¬ 
tive  to  bulky  coax-based  systems. 


ment,  fiber  optics,  T-1  facilities  and  of^ce  divided  cannot  stand. 

AT&T’s  Private  Microwave  equipment  Call  your  AT&T  Information  Systems 
can  also  feed  into  ISN  for  low-cost,  high-  Account  Executive.  Or  call  1  800  247- 
speed  data  transmission.  1212,  Ext.  223,  for  the  number  of  the 

Now  for  the  next  logical  step— link-  sales  office  nearest  you. 
ing  your  Newark  office  with  your  Los  ■  im  u .  ot  b«™. 

Angles  office  to  form  a  ccHporate-wide  r 

network.  This  is  accomplished  by  linking  •■■wmd  »  «p 

their  respective  ISNs,  giving  users  in 
me  locatKxi  easy  access  to  resources  in 
both  locations. 


GETTDGETHER  WITH  AT&T. 


M)u  can  also  link  AT&T  System  85  m- 
AT&T  System  75  PBX  and  DATA- 
FHON^I  724  and  735  mul^lexers  to 
your  ISN  for  total  voice  and  data  net- 


woric  int^raikm.  For  a  canqjus  envirm- 


AT&T  products  have  a  modular 
design,  so  you  can  build  your  network 
one  step  at  a  time,  adding  and  changing 
as  your  needs  dictate. 

Tb  get  the  most  out  your  system,  •  .  .  .  • 

get  together  with  ATtT.  Because  an  Tm©  right  ChOIC©. 


AT&T 


J 
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COMPUTERWORLO 


By  Any  Other  Name 

We  have  become  victims  of  the  instant  gratification  syn¬ 
drome.  If  it  doesn't  happen  immediately,  we  lose  interest  and 
consider  it  a  failure. 

Five  years  ago.  office  automation  was  the  hottest  technol¬ 
ogy  around.  Everyone  was  talking  about  OA.  but  few  if  any 
companies  were  doing  anything  beyond  the  very  initial  steps 
of  word  processing.  Today,  few  people  want  to  talk  about  it. 
but  almost  everyone  is  doing  something  and  is  impatient  to 
expand  the  number  and  types  of  applications  as  well  as  the 
user  population. 

The  term  itself,  "office  automation,"  is  what  has  fallen  out 
of  favor.  Everyone  has  his  own  definition  of  office  automa¬ 
tion.  and  almost  no  one  seems  to  be  willing  to  admit  that  what 
he  is  doing  is.  in  fact,  under  this  umbrella  term.  The  concept 
has  become  at  best  confused  and  misunderstood  and  at  worst 
a  real  detriment  to  the  introduction  of  applications  and  tech- 
he  workplace.  "Office  syste 
re  common  cover-up  terms 
:nd-user  computing"  is  ofte 
inder  the  nomenclature  of  0 
because  the  term  office  auh 


Hitting  The  Books 


as  recently  involved  in  putting  on  a 
nputer  conference  that  offered  a 
te  assortment  of  quality  seminars. 


ed  on  departments 
>m  is  continuing  an< 
Conferences,  too.  a 


intelligence  rather  than  to  a  generalized  slate  of 
I  the  7-year-oid  Office  Automation  Conference 
y  the  American  Federation  of  Information  Pro- 
eties.  Inc.  has  called  it  quits  due  to.  for  the  most 
)f  interest  bv  both  vendors  and  attendees. 


Or^nizations  are  steppin 
landslide  of  products  they  t 
years  are  being  us^.  Many  ai 


irained.'  SoWicrsoffortunehaverick-  I 
le  loyalties  and  a  limited  useful  life.  In¬ 
terestingly.  professionals  usually  mi-  ] 


portunity.  your  most  valuable  employ- 

leave.  you  are  giving  your  deparlmenl 
the  appearance  o'  a  revolving  dcwr. 

•  "Training  is  no  longer  neces- 


of  resuscitation.  you  expect  predigested  encapsula-  ) 

As  a  data  processing  professional.  I  lions,  you  will  always  be  disappointed.  | 

call  ourselves  a  profession,  we  have  to  This  is  a  seemingb  unchallengeable  | 

remain  knowledgeable  about  the  state  obstacle.  Hr  “■ - — '  — 


More  Answers  from  CXI. 


nm 
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VIEWPOINT 


Slugging  It  Out  Under  The  OA  Umbrdla 

ems.  OA  is  such  a  to  serve  end-user  needs  from  mocratized  power  structure.  centralization  and  downsizing 

buyers,  it  must  re-  those  designed  to  compute  for  As  the  definition  of  OA  ex-  to  departmental  systems  and 
iob  responsibilities,  the  sake  of  computation.  In  a  pands.  the  search  for  a  new  power  politics.  A  listener  asks, 

luthoiity  and  plan-  moreseriousvein.thetermrede-  .  name  will  intensify.  The  clear  What’s  she  talking  about?" 

t«s.  fines  and  challenges  the  tradi-  winner  is  uncertain.  We  can  The  whispered  response:  “OA." 

Early  tallies  indicate  that  the  tional  control  of  computing  sys-  imagine  a  keynote  address  at 

Schizophrenia,  not  products,  term  "end-user  computing"  is  terns.  OA  fell  too  readily  under  some  future  forum  where  the  Caffny  is  director,  strategies 

stole  the  show  at  the  March  Of-  the  leading  contender.  End-user  the  control  of  MIS  and  DP  pow-  topic  runs  the  gamut  from  local  for  micros  and  office  systems, 

fice  Automation  Conference  in  computing,  of  course,  distin-  er  structures.  End-user  compul-  nets  to  end-user  computing  to  for  International  Data  Corp.  in 

Dallas.  Pblitical  infighting  and  guishes  those  systems  designed  ing  hints  at  a  decentralized,  de-  business  systems  planning  to  de-  Framingham.  Mass. 


VIEWPOINT 


AFIPS’  OA  Show  Down  But  Not  Out 


and  user  altendance  experienced  during  tions  Conference,  which  has  been  sched* 
the  past  few  years.  uled  for  March  1987  in  New  York.  The 

"The  Houston  show  had  over  17.000  other  option  would  have  OAC  merging 
registered  attendees  and  75  exhibitors.  '  into  another  new  AFIPS-sponsored 
explained  Katherine  Stormont,  publicist  e\enl.  the  National  Computer  Confer- 
at  AFiPS.  "so  we  weren't  suffering  at  the  ence  Telecommunications  extravaganza 
gates.  The  problem  has  been  that  the  idea  scheduled  for  Philadelphia  this  Seplem- 
of  OAC  is  now  too  limiting  in  scope.  Of-  ber. 

Wk9t  were  the  reesens  gieen  fe 
wanting  to  impteme$tiing  Report 
mental  sgstems? 

The  most  critical  reason  given  was  t 
provide  better  support  to  end  users.  Nex 
was  the  feeling  that  departmental  sys 
terns  would  help  firms  become  more  com 

The  Iasi  poinl  is  IBM's  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  |SNA|.  Over  73%  of 
the  companies  we  surveyed  said  the  abiU- 
ty  to  interface  with  SNA  is  now  critically 

—  Sian  Kolodziej 

1  ANNOUNCING 

1  LETTERS 

Notioncd  Office  Automation  Conference 

A  Dynamic  Technology 

Wasbington,  D.C.  Convention  Center 

October  14, 15  &  16 

1  puter-aided  design  and  manufacturing  in 
the  March  issue  of  Compulerworld  Fb- 

Addiessina  the  nee<ls  of  the  Office  Automation  Professional 

horn  the  ojgoniiea  of  ttie  piMtialous  IMetoI  Office  Automation  Contaence 

A  special  3  day  piogiam  ol  seminoB  and  workshops  targeted  to  the  nation's 
top  business  executives,  managers  and  OA  professionals. 

I  1966  Theme:  Office  Automation:  Tying  it  all  togethei 

1  B  OA  Tfechnology:  The  Next  6  Years  I  Desk  top  Publishing 
grtnmatluirj  I  Office  Networks  H  Optical  Storage  Technology 

I  Artificial  Intellieience  Applications 
H  Management  Workshops 
I  Special  State  and  Local  Government  Tfack 

VftnMngtOD .  D.C. 

October  14. 15. » 16  ■  Plus  -  Washington's  Only  Exclusively  OA  Exposition 


ASRS  Artick  Hhs  Home 

I  enjoyed  your  March  1 3  iuue  of  Comitu- 
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USER  SURVEY 


New  Life  For  The 
Info  Center 


‘BY*LEE‘WHITE‘ 


In  1980,  just  a  few  months 
before  IBM  announced  its 
Personal  Computer,  the 
IBM<reated  information 
center  concept  crossed  the 
border  from  Canada  to  the  U.S. 

Don  C^rog,  supervisor  of  the 
Information  Center  for  the  Salt 
River  Project,  the  larget  electric 
and  water  utility  in  Arizona,  re¬ 
members  hearing  about  informa¬ 
tion  centers  at  an  IBM  Guide  users 
group  meeting  in  1980.  The  Salt 
River  Project  started  its  center  in 
January  1981.  the  first  in  Arizona 
to  do  so  and  one  of  the  first  in  the 
country. 

But  for  most  of  us  in  the  early 
years  of  the  decade,  the  words  “in¬ 
formation  center"  meant  nothing 
at  all.  For  that  matter,  the  only 
people  outside  MIS  who  used  com¬ 
puters  were  the  people  in  depart¬ 
ments  such  as  order  entry,  credit 
or  accounting. 

How  times  have  changed.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  invasion  of  mi¬ 
cro  hardware  took  place,  so  did 
the  growth  of  support  staff 
charged  with  teaching  everyone 
how  their  lives  would  change  oiKe 
th^  mastered  the  nifty  little  ma- 

Sometimes  these  “teachers” 
were  MIS  people;  more  often  than 
not  they  were  among  the  avant- 
garde  who  had  been  playing  with 
computers  on  their  own  for  years. 
Soon,  however,  personal  comput¬ 
ers  graduated  from  oddity  to  desk 
fixture.  Since  that  time,  training 
corporate  America  to  make  good 
use  of  its  personal  computers  and 
learn  to  use  the  frie^lier  and 
more  sophisticated  software  on 
mainframes  became  a  full-time  job 
not  only  for  the  part-time  techie 
but  also  for  the  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  across  the  country  who  had  be¬ 


come  info  center  staff  members. 

Since  information  centers  have 
become  a  real  fixture  in  business. 
Computeneorld  Fbcus  inter¬ 
viewed  a  number  of  information 
center  managers  to  find  out  how 
their  centers  are  faring,  how  their 
jobs  have  changed  in  the  past  two 
y^n  and  what  changes  they  an¬ 
ticipate  in  the  next  few  years.  The 
people  selected  for  the  survey 
were  culled  from  a  list  of  randomly 
selected  names  of  attendees  at  the 
1985  Information  Center  Confer¬ 
ence  in  New  Orleans,  supplied  by 
Weingarten  Publications.  Inc., 
sponsors  of  the  conference. 

What  we  found  out  is  that  infor¬ 
mation  centers  have  themselves 
become  big  businesses.  Although 
staffs  are  not  large  (most  num¬ 
bered  between  three  and  10,  with 
only  one  company  of  6,000  having 
27  information  center  staff  mem¬ 

bers).  all  the  centers  support  both 
mainframe  and  personal  computer 
products,  and  the  number  of  end 
users  range  from  10%  of  the  total 
employee  population  to  a  whop¬ 
ping  50%. 

Computer  literacy,  according  to 
those  surveyed,  is  a  term  of  the 
past,  increasing  end-user  sophisti¬ 
cation  is  the  key  word  today  and. 
although  it  would  seem  that  this 
sophistication  would  make  the 
day-to-day  lives  of  information 
center  employees  easier,  most  say 
that  servicing  the  needs  of  the 
companies'  populations  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  difficult. 

“We're  busier,"  explaines  Hm- 
ny  Pctkolas.  manager  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Center  for  the  Columbus. 
Ohio-based  Ashland  Chemical  Ck>. 
Peticolas  has  a  staff  of  three  con¬ 
sultants  and  one  programmer  who 
support  the  needs  of  200  end  us¬ 
ers  out  of  a  total  population  of 


1,000  at  company  headquarters. 
While  her  staff  is  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  changing  technology, 
they  cannot  keep  up  with  the  ex¬ 
panding  needs.  "It's  not  the  tech¬ 
nology  that  is  the  problem:  it's 
simply  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  people  n^ing  our  help,"  Peti¬ 
colas  says. 

I^t  Engstrom.  manager  of  the 
Information  Support  Center  at  the 
Pittsburgh  National  Bank,  says 
that  her  10  staff  members,  who 
support  about  500  end  users,  are 
working  twice  as  hard  now.  “The 
smarter  (the  end  users]  become, 
the  more  things  they  want  to  do 
and  the  harder  you  have  to  work 
to  make  sure  you're  one  step 
ahead  of  them  to  be  able  to  provide 
them  with  the  help  they  need. 
Things  are  changing  so  rapidly, 
and  the  environment  is  changing 
every  day.  It's  not  going  to  get  any 

But  Robert  Gabor,  manager  of 
the  Information  Center  at  Sunkist 
Growers.  Inc.  in  Sherman  Oaks. 
Calif.,  casts  something  of  a  dis¬ 
senting  vote  in  the  user  sophisti¬ 
cation  area.  “We  look  at  things 
programmatically  and  logically 
and  say.  'Well,  that  shouldn't  real¬ 
ly  work.'  But  our  end  users  try  it, 
and  it  does  work.  That  helps  us.  In 
our  sales  area  we  have  one  individ¬ 
ual  who  really  understands  the 
data,  so  people  kind  of  migrate  to 
him.  When  he  has  things  he  can't 

velop^  a  couple  of  buffers  from 
our  end-user  base  to  kind  of  off¬ 
load  our  consultants. ' ' 

User  sophistication  is  only  one 
of  the  changes  these  managers  are 
going  through.  All  found  that  the 
demands  placed  upon  them  have 
all  but  slammed  the  door  to  hands- 
on  work  in  the  center.  Ron  Els- 


wick,  director  of  the  Information 
Center  and  of  Office  Automation 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in 
Dallas,  says  he  did  quite  a  bit  of 
hands-on  computer  work  four 
years  ago.  However,  now  that  the 
center  supports  700  end  users  out 
of  the  bank's  1.500  employees. 
Elswick  finds  that  his  information 
center  manager  and  six  consul¬ 
tants  have  taken  over  that  aspect 
of  the  job. 

Ashland's  Peticolas  is  currently 
writing  justifications  for  staff  ad¬ 
ditions  and  a  business  plan  for  her 
center  and  has  little  time  for 
hands-on  work.  “For  the  past  two 
years  we  have  been  operating  at 
the  pleasure  of  general  manage¬ 
ment.  But  now  I'm  interviewing  di¬ 
vision  vice-presidents  and  revising 
my  budget  for  the  next  quarter." 
Engstrom  of  Pittsburgh  National 
Bank  misses  the  good  old  days  "to 

some  extent."  but  makes  sure  that 

she  sits  down  and  "plays"  on  a 
fairly  regular  basis.  "I  think  it’s 
important  that  an  information  cen¬ 
ter  manager  keep  that  touch.  How 
can  I  be  selling  tools  or  working 
with  users  who  are  using  tools  or 
talking  to  management  about 
these  tools  if  I  don’t  understand 
them?"  she  asks. 

Elswick  sees  the  job  of  informa¬ 
tion  center  manager  as  a  contin¬ 
ually  evolving  one.  His  own  job 
has  not  been  the  same  for  a  one- 
year  period  in  the  past  three  or 
four  years.  “I  got  a  new  job  de¬ 
scription  in  January  1985.  and 
we're  supposed  to  be  evaluated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  performance  crKe- 
ria  in  the  job  d^ription.  My  vice- 
president  couldn't  do  it  because 
the  job  description  |one  year  later] 
no  longer  fit."  Elswick  says. 

Reporting  status  is  another 
change  that  information  center 


HERE^  THE  BIGGEST 
REASON  TO  DUMP 
YOUR  OLD  PRINTER. 


That's  pronoimced  "Alps!'  Alps  Electric  is  an  International 

As  in  Alps  Hectric  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Fortune  500  company.  A  $1.5  billion 

Japanese  company  that  manufactures  manufacturer  of  computer  and  elec- 
the  new  Alps  P2C^*  Dot  Matrix  tronic  products. 

Printer.  Which  happens  A  company  that  has  been 

to  be  the  perfect  PC  making  computer  printers 

printer  for  companies  for  a  decade  and  selling  them 

who' ve  outgrown  their  in  coimtries  throughout  the 

old  ones.  world.  Including  this  coimtry 

Fine.  But  who's  Alps  Electric?  (under  the  brand  names  of  major 

And  what  difference  does  it  make?  computer  manufacturers ). 


ic  Co..  Ltd.  C 1985  Alps  Amer 


What's  more,  Alps  Electric  is  the 
parent  company  of  Alps  America, 
the  company  that  sells,  services  and 
supports  Alps  printers  in  America. 

And  the  difference  all  that  makes 
is  this. 

Whether  you're  buying  one 


Alps.  Now  that  you  know  how  to 
say  it,  perhaps  you'd  like  to  dial  it. 
(800)  828-ALPS.  In  California,  call 
(800)257-7872. 

We'll  give  you  all  the  reasons  the 
Alps  P20CW  should  be  your  next  PC 
printer.  And  we'll  give  you  a  brochure 


printer  or  a  thousand,  you  really  ought  about  it. 
to  buy  them  from  a  solid,  experienced  One  vmtten 

company  you  can  depend  on.  in  plain  English. 

Which  is  exactly  what  we  are. 


nuMl  of  the  managers  in  the  survey  repo 
through  the  traditional  MIS  departmen 

25.<K>0-employee  chemical  compan 
headquartered  in  Wilmington.  Del.  He 
cules  has  a  vice-president  of  informatio 
resources.  Ross  Watson,  who  reports  d 
rectly  to  the  president  and  chief  executiw 
officer.  Acconfing  to  Joan  Ferrara,  man 
ager  of  the  Hercules  Information  Center 

of  the  compu^  systems  department,  thi 
traditional  MIS  department  involved  wit 

USER  SURVEY 

ff 

7  never  wanted  to  get  the  group  into  a 
position  like  traditional  data  processing  has 
been  where  you  take  on  an  assignment  and 
you  either  can 't  complete  it  or  it  takes 
forever. ' 

HanulM  Infonnatien  Canter 

Bank  in  Dallas  has  taken  different  tacks 
in  the  evolution  of  its  information  center. 

Three  years  ago  the  information  center 
was  a  separate  entity.  Elswkk  explains. 

At  that  lime,  top  management  wanted  to’ 
focus  attention  on  the  center  to  show  its 
support.  "So  they  separated  us  out  and 
permitted  me  to  report  directly  to  a  single 
vice-president  as  a  separate  organisation. 

We  were  able  to  be  right  up  at  the  top  of 

sources  to  kiup  up  the  organization,  get 
the  most  bang  for  the  buck.  And  it  paid 

the  corporation:  the  person  in  charge  o 
the  offKe  automation  department,  whk 
includes  coaununkalions;  and  Ferrara. 

Stan  Leader,  manager  of  the  Informa 
tkm  Center  at  Capital  Blue  Cross  in  Ha 
risburg.  f^..  repr^  directly  to  the  vice 

coS^IU 
ties.  We 

naiofi 

of  information  services.  'We  re  center.  The  company  wanted  to  still  have 
aling  our  data  processing  enti-  a  small  group  of  people  who  could  more 
have  a  facility  called  the  Shared  or  less  be  the  liaison  between  the  main- 
Center,  and  we  have  put  all  our  frame  and  the  users. "  Leader  says, 
ta  processing  types  within  this  Management  at  the  Federal  Reserve 

Late  in  February,  the  Federal  Reserve 
reorganized  and  put  the  information  cen¬ 
ter  back  with  the  traditional  application 
development  people.  Eiswick  attributes 
this  reorganization  to  the  need  for  what 

PCs  and  WS 

center  to  hit  some  quick  development  ap¬ 
plications  and  also  support  training  DP 
people  so  that  they  can  start  applying  the 
techniques  that  have  evolved  over  the 
past  few  years.  "The  obiective  is  not  to 

sharing^ 

developed  in  a  system  but  rather  lo  create 
a  base  of  data  and  provide  end-user  ac¬ 
cess  to  that  data.  That  way.  hopefully,  in¬ 
stead  of  helping  users  develop  the  data 
bases,  which  we  do  now,  the  infonration 

V-Dmve  is  a  unique  PC  lo  VAX  1 
creaes  a  network  for  your  PC  i 
theVAXasa 

nk.V-D*iv 

E  The  Bridge  system  may  well  be  the  most  valua- 

g  ble  add-in  you  can  buy  for  your  VAX  or 

MicroVAXWhy? 

A  II  of  the  surveyed  information  cen- 
/%  ter  managers  expect  their  jobs 

sophisticated  hie  i 

server.  Advantages:  1 

The  VAX  server  acts  1 

just  like  a  disk  drive  I 

under  DOS,  so  all  1 

yourusersdoto  I 

interaa  with  the 

i  Because  your  users  at 

J  their  vid^  terminals 

'ibmin.i  ihousands  of 

the  most  popular  and 

1  productive  programs 

1  written  for  PC  sys- 

terns — programs  like 

x^L.win  change  appreciably  in  the 
next  couple  of  years.  The  Salt  River  Pro¬ 
ject’s  Cyrog.  who  estimates  that  of  his 
company's  6.000  employees.  2.000  could 
be  considered  end  usm.  says  he  hopes 
that  the  next  few  years  are  not  as  hectic 
as  the  last  two.  "Right  now  we  are  mi¬ 
grating  from  an  (IBM)  MVS  environment 

Hies  to  OnvE  D:,  E:,  i 

etc.  Ycxir  users  then  1 

see'theVAXas  1 

up  to  four  very  large  1 

DOS  disk  drives.  I 

Shared  Or  private.  1 

Read-only  or  read- 
write.  No  new 

J  Ul,~andW3rdStai« 

i  The  Bridge  System 

includes  a  board  (or 
^^•Itnninai  boards)  that  lives  in 

1  your  VAX,  providing 

1  microprocessors  and 

memory  so  that  all 

ing.  rethinking,  new  standards  and  all  the 
peripheral  things  that  go  with  making  a 
major  environment  change. '  he  says.  In 
addition,  the  company  is  dec^rtralizing 
from  one  information  center  to  satellite 
centers  in  other  buildings,  primarily  to  be 
closer  to  the  user  community. 

But  wishing  probably  won’t  make  it  so 
for  Cyrog.  His  group  is  looking  at  local- 

commands  to  learn.  tions  run  hist,  in 

Ea5y..PLUS,V-DiiivES  'native’ DOS,  without 

VT-220  terminal  emulation  lets  PC  users  degrading  the  host  CPU.  Your  VAX  users  get 

run  native  host  applications.  Your  VAX  or  access  to  great  software,  and  can,  of  course,  eas- 

MicroVAX”  becomes  a  superb  file  server,  and  ily  share  information  with  PC  users  connected 

your  PC  users  are  integral^  neady  into  the  VAX  via  V-Drive.  And  the  low  cost  will  impress  you. 

products.  more  training  and  closer  super¬ 
vision.  They  are  also  going  to  be  linking 

ally  think  of  themselves  as  being  pretty 
isolated  —  engineers  only  having  engi¬ 
neering  applications  and  accountants 

YES! 

now  that  we  are  spreading  corporate  data 
more  widely,  we  have  come  into  some 
very  large  data  base  applications  that  are 
companywide.  That  will  bear  a  lot  of 

415-841-9594 

watching."  Cyit^  says. 

Hercules'  Ferrara  echoes  much  of 
what  Cyrog  says.  In  the  past,  her  feelings  { 

about  what  an  information  center  staff  i 

should  and  should  not  do  were  in  ' 

Urge  part  on  developmem  activities.  "1 
never  wanted  lo  get  the  group  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  Gke  traditional  DP  has  been  where  | 

USER  SURVEY 
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'I don’t  care  how 
technical  you  are, 
ifyou  aren’t  a 
people  person,  you 
won’t  make  it. 

That’s  what  will 
make  or  break  an 
information 
center.  ’ 

—  PitEngttram 
Pmsbwgh  Natkmal  Bank 


that  MIS  acceptanctliu  just  h^un.  “I 
haw  sfot  more  time  with  the  managers 
(in  MIS|  in  the  last  two  weeks  than  I  did  in 


“I  have 

325  Clerks,  191  Secretaries, 
132  Supervisors, 

45  Manners,  17  Directors, 
6  Vice  Presidents, 

1  President 

and 

TOTAL  CONFUSION! 


How  do  I  teach  everyone  to  use  PROFS?” 


Ontu  rMMtlj  a  thU  problea  difficult  to  solve . 

But  oova  UBLTMK,  the  vorld'ji  leodlag  treinlng  vendor,  bee 
developed  the  soet  eoMwaioal  end  tiae-ef  f  iolent  oolutioo  - 
eoaputer  bused  trelning  (CBT)  for  PROFS. 

DUTAT I  F^FS:  Usinj  It  Ef facUvel;  PHOUnX^/DS  rratatatida  qrtttn 

(iei-U3C-ID«irm:  Dn,T«cu.to-M,r«mlw.K>dlflml„rsl 

bplojeea  can  ll«n-on  uhanarer  ttwlr  irark  *“**“  ona,*  a_noohMje. 

aotMduiM  paimit.  BMk-ay  nrport 

SatinltnasitiMbMBtnialBl  mTait'a&ft»»r.iiMpowcmt«- 

a.  nwaHnnal..  Conaultanta  are  anllabU  h,  phone  to 

lannomlM  eaelst  in  InateUln*  Dma  CBT. 


MARKET  ANALYSIS 


WhatWm 
The  Vendors 
(Mfer? 


■  UglUlBindptmiaCurp.  ed  applications,  however,  took  the  1-2-3  be  the  input  to  Deccalc,  a  tiple  applications  to  pit 
DEC'S  approach  has  always  form  of  profession-specific  work-  VAX  spreadsheet  program.  DEC  compound  document  i 
been  to  build  an  open-ended  sys-  station  solutions:  The  links  be-  went  one  step  further  to  include  viewed  on  a  printed  copy, 
tern  architecture.  It  even  launched  tween  the  programs  and  the  menu  the  exchange  of  spreadsheet  attri-  In  the  past  year,  DEC 
its  All-In-1  as  a  customizable  of-  screens  were  tailored  to  address  butes  and  formulas  in  these  trans-  cused  developments  in  tiv 
fice  solution  encouraging  third  the  needs  of  specific  professions,  missions.  Prior  to  this  announce-  network  interconnect.  De. 
parties  to  write  software  that  Currently  DEC  has  announced  a  ment,  DEC  used  the  VAX  script  vices  extend  beyond  netwo 
could  be  integrated  under  the  All-  solution  for  sales  and  marketing  processor  to  transfer  1-2-3  data  itoring  and  file  distributio 
In-1  umbrella.  Consequently,  DEC  and  financial  professions.  rntoa  DEC  Datatrieve  file.  elude  multiple  gateways  ti 

focused  in  on  fiexibil^  and  hoped  Recently,  DEC  bridged  the  gap  All-ln-1  applications  are  feature  IBM  hosts  for  both  data  i 
others  would  develop  an  integrat-  in  its  ded^  support  offerings  by  rich  and  very  flexible  but  still  not  retrieval.  The  network  dir 
edsetofofficetooisfor  AlMn-l.  announcing  a  program  that  lets  integrated.  You  can  interrupt  any  are  an  example  of  the  fl 
All-ln-1  Rev.  2  made  each  solu-  MS-DOS-based  spreadsheet  data  applicatkm  to  get  into  another  but  DEC  incorporates  into  all  | 
tkm  more  customizable.  Integrat-  from  Lotus  Devdopment  Corp.'s  the  combination  of  files  from  mul-  and  system  designs. 


How  AnST’s  unrivaled  strength 
in  communications  helps  you  build 
a  better  information  network. 


AT&T’s  approach  to  network  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  reflects  a  century  of 
communications  experience.  And  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  leadership. 

Here’s  what  it  means  to  you. 

Performance  you  can  rely  on.  AT&T 
is  the  only  company  that  offers  you  com¬ 
plete  management  of  digital,  analog  and 
private  line  networks  with  one  system— 
the  evolving  DATAPHONE*  II  system 
product  line. 

It’s  a  full  line  of  modems,  Data  Service 
Units  and  multiplexers  that  combine  net¬ 
work  managing  and  diagnostic  capabili¬ 
ties  to  deliver  maximum  uptime  from  an 
integrated  system. 

The  mainframe  connection.  When 
you’re  in  the  3270  environment,  the  AT&T 
6500  Multifunction  Communication 
Sy^m  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Full  conq)at- 
ibility,  access  to  multiple  synchronous  or 
asynchronous  hosts,  plus  powerful  multi¬ 
tasking,  put  maximum  mainframe  muscle 
on  the  desktop. 

.  AT&T  3B  Computers  working  with  our 
BSC/SNA  connectivity  software  give 
you  departmental  processing  of  main- 
frsinc 

We  make  the  pieces  fit.  Flexibility 
and  adaptability  set  AT&T  networks 
apart  in  both  local  and  departmental  use. 
Systems  like  the  AT&T  STARLAN 
NETWORK  and  3B  NET  give  you  the 
network  best  suited  to  corporate  require¬ 
ments  with  no  saaifice  in  control  of  your 
computer  resources. 

And  with  our  Information  Systems 
NetwOTk  (ISN),  you  can  even  link  your 
current  systems  and  networks  to  equip¬ 
ment  from  other  manufacturers. 


Computers  made  to  communicate. 

Both  the  AT&T  PC  6300  line  and  the  AT&T 
UNIX™  PC  merge  computii^  with  com¬ 
munications.  Optional  or  built-in  modems 
and  communications  management  soft¬ 
ware  make  simultaneous  voice  and  data 
exchanges  as  simple  as  a  few  keystrokes. 

And  thanks  to  UNIX  System  y  the 
entire  AT&T  3B  Computer  family  offers 
integrated  and  flexible  communications 
for  departmental  computing  solutions. 

A  compatible  family.  AT&T  UNIX 
System  V-based  computers  are  compatible 
within  the  line.  And  be:^nd  that,  AT&T 
offers  computers,  tenmnals  and  printers 
that  are  operatiorially  compatible  with 
accepted  market  standards. 

The  results  are  easy  integration  as  well 
as  protection  for  your  existing  hardware 
and  software  investments. 

The  computers  with  the  future 
built  in.  As  your  needs  change  and  tech¬ 
nology  advances,  AT&T  network  manage¬ 
ment  products  will  provide  accommoda¬ 
tion  without  obsolescence. 

Tb  learn  more,  call  your  AT&T  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  Account  Executive,  j^ur 
authorize  AT&T  supplier  or  simply  dial 
1800247-1212. 

Because  when  you  invest  in  informa¬ 
tion,  we  think  you  deserve  a  continuing 
return. 


The  right  choice. 
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LINKING  STRATEGIES 


Looking  At 
icro- 
Mainframe 


»BY‘CHARLES»P.  ‘MOREL‘ 


icro-to-main- 

tions  are  prolif¬ 
erating  in  much 

the  personal  computer  did  a  few 
years  ago  —  haphazardly.  Just  as 
they  did  with  PCs,  some  users  are 
buying  their  own  terminal  emula¬ 
tion  products  and  bypassing  MIS 
managers  for  control  of  DP  re¬ 
sources  throughout  the  company. 
In  cases  where  MIS  managers  do 
supervise  the  micro-to-mainframe 
purchase,  some  have  been  pres¬ 
sured  into  buying  products  quick¬ 
ly,  without  considering  how  this 
solution  will  fit  into  the  company’s 
long-term  DP  needs. 

Both  cases  illustrate  a' common 
problem  today:  Micro-to-main- 
frame  links  are  relatively  new  and 
evolving  so  quickly  that  it  is  easy 
to  be  inade^tely  informed  about 
the  capabilities  of  the  many  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  market  The  best  way 
to  build  a  fully  functional  connec¬ 
tion  is  to  consider  the  comparry's 
needs  and  purchase  micro-to- 
mainframe  pr^ucts  that  will  best 
meet  these  needs.  With  users 
clamoring  for  these  popular  new 


ff 

MIS  managers  have  an  opportunity  to  regain 
control  over  expanded  computer  resources 
now  that  users  are  demanding  mainframe 
connection  via  their  PC.  Wise  managers  will 
plan  the  iraegration  of  future  equipment  and 
specify  what  that  equipment  will  be. 


tools,  such  a  planned  approach  is 
not  always  easy. 

MIS  managers  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  regain  control  over  com¬ 
puter  resources  now  that  users  are 
demanding  mainframe  connection 
via  their  rc.  Wise  managers  will 
plan  the  integration  of  future 
equipment  and  specify  what  that 
equipment  will  be.  But  first  they 
need  to  understand  and  support 
micro-to-mainframe  links.  Sup¬ 
port  should  be  easy,  given  the  fact 
that  these  connections  reduce  the 
DP  department’s  workload  and  en¬ 
hance  overall  efficiency.  Because 
of  several  myths  arxl  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  micro-to-mainframe 


links,  truly  understanding  them  is 
more  difficult. 

■  Myth  1:  Alt  connections  are 
created  equal.  A  simple  terminal 
emulation  board  is  a  different  ani¬ 
mal  from  a  sophisticated  micro-to- 
mainframe  connection  product 
Terminal  emulation  forces  an  in¬ 
telligent  mkrocomputer  to  act  like 
a  dumb  terminal.  Although  it 
gives  the  user  interactive  access  to 
host  applications,  it  is  incapable  of 
allowing  PC  application  software 
to  access  and  manipulate  the  data. 
Users  need  a  micro-to-mainframe 
connection  with  application  pro¬ 
gram  interfaces  (API)  that  are 


used  by  PC  software  to  perform 
file  transfer  and  manipulate  data. 
APIs  provide  application  pro¬ 
grams  with  a  formalized  method 
of  requesting  services  from  the  mi- 
cro-to-mainframe  link.  In  other 
words,  they  let  PC  and  mainframe 
applications  interact. 

Between  the  simplest  emulation 
boards  and  the  most  advanced  mi¬ 
cro-to-mainframe  connections  are 
a  varie^  of  products  with  differing 
capabilities.  MIS  managers  should 
match  these  features  with  the  PC 
user’s  needs.  Important  functions 
like  keyboard  mapping,  window¬ 
ing,  screen  presentation,  method 
of  operation,  installation  and  cus¬ 
tomization  procedures  vary  from 
product  to  product. 

As  a  firm  begins  to  incorporate 
these  varying  products  into  a  net¬ 
work,  the  issue  of  uniform  APIs 
becomes  critical.  Some  manufac¬ 
turers  offer  different  APIs  across 
their  product  lines.  At  the  very 
least.  MIS  managers  should 
choose  a  manufacturer  whose 
products  are  compatible  and  have 
consistent  APIs.  This  allows  the 
coaxial  and  remote  micro-to-main¬ 
frame  products  to  work  together 


IMS  WORUKS  lEJUNNG  SPREADSHEET 
raRDECCXNHPUIERS 

R^novitiTwre  people  use  20/20"  on  muHi-user  •  Versions  of  20/20  have  been  carefully  optimized 
computers  fhm  any  other  spreadsheet  And  with  ver-  for  DEC  VAXT  RaMumT  Proleirtonil,'  UNiX," 

sons  available  for  PCs  as  wel.  20/20  can  easily  IBMre,-IBIIVM/CI«S.-DGMV-Prirner 

become  the  standard  modeling  tool  for  everyone  in  Wfong*  VS,  WfcT" 


your  organization. 

20/20  is  the  "no  compromise' spreadsheet  that 
tightly  intepates  graphics  and  database  manage¬ 
ment  into  one  pcwetM  program,  fs  the  integrated 
spreadsheet  chosen  most  often  by  companies  who 
want  to  bring  the  functionality  of  rc  only  spread¬ 
sheets  He  Lotus  1-2-3"  to  al  of  their  users,  on  al  fll 
their  computers. 

These  companies  have  found  that  spreadsheets 
befatg  on  big^  computers.  Compilers  with  serious 
users  doing  serious  applications.  Computers  where 
spreadsheet  models  routinely  draw  on  corporate 
databases.  Computers  with  ittle  room  for  ‘second 
best*  software. 

And  because  20/20  also  runs  on  PCs,  everyone 
can  work  on  the  same  modeing  propam.  Even  better, 
the  PC  version  of  20/20  gives  PC  users  access  to 
nformabon  stored  on  big^  computers.  With  20/20, 
you  can  plan  the  ti^  way-in  a  shared  envaonment 

So  if  your  world  sTt  fmled  to  PCs,  why  be  Imited 
by  your  spreadsheet?  Discover  the  power  of  20/20 
youself  wMi  a  quick  evafuaboa  Cal  (617)  6S5-9191 
a  write  today  far  your  20/20  Evaluation  K*. 


•  Al  versions  are  completely  compabbte. 

•  Entire  models  (data,  text  and  formtlas)  can  be 
moved  between  multi-user  computers  and  PCs. 

•  20/20  users  can  access  databases  and  nai  other 
software  programs  without  ever  leaving  20/20. 

•  Great  performance  and  links  to  other  software 
packa^  make  20/20  a  team  player  in  any  OA 

»L^-2-r  Multiplan"  and  VisiCalc"  model 
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ACCESS  TECHNOIOGY.  INC 


L. 


Introdudr^ 
By  feir,  the  best  lesdution 


dieWY-60. 

to  your  derrninal  needs 


It’s  everything  we  know  you 
want  in  an  ASCII  terminal,  and 
then  some. 

Great  resolution.  Hidden 
attributes.  Multiple  personal-  _ 
ities,  with  emulation  of  just  K 

about  anything  you’d  ever  ■ 

be  interested  in  emulating.  ^ 
Multiple  display  formats, 
with  up  to  132  columns 
and441inesofinfor- 
mation  on  one  screen, 
to  get  the  most  out  of  even  the 
most  complex  applications.  And 
soft  fonts,  so  it  can  be  crisp, 
clean  and  easily  readable  in  any 
language,  including  those  you 
may  care  to  invent. 

Wfe’ve  even  added  WYSE- 
WORKS,  a  nifty  clock/calendar/ 
calculator  combination,  for  extra 
productivity. 

You  choose  the  screen  color, 
and  the  keyboard 
layout  that  suits  . 

your  ^plication:  I 

WyseWY-60,  b|P  ■ 
IBMPC-ATor  M 

IBM  3161.  The 
ac^table  arm  option  lets 
you  choose  the  i^rfect  hei^t 
and  screen  position.  You  can 
even  choose  the  service  plan 
that  worits  best  for  you,  from  a 
range  of  options. 

Behind  the  Wi-6ffs  inno¬ 
cent  good  looks  is  actually  the 


face  of  unparalleled  exj^rience. 
Vi^en  it  comes  to  temiinals,  we 
ship  more  than  anybody  but 
IBM.*  So  it’s  natur^  we’d  come 


up  with  a 
terminal 
with  a  lot  of  years  of  wisdom 
behind  its  good  looks. 

Call  toll-free  or  write,  today, 
for  more  information. 


WYSE 


YOU  NEVER  REGRET  A  VWSE  DECiaW^ 


□  Yea,  please  send  me  deUuled  infot 
the  WY«0  and  the  entire  1l)rae  pn 
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TECHNOLOGY  INSIGHT 


Wm  TOP  Take  Off? 


Se-  The  other  reason  is  a  lack  of  networking  st 
ting  marketing  punch.  Though  Boeing  The  office 


gateways  and  interfaces,  SNA  ar 
rhere  TOP  TOP  will  overlap  to  form  hybr 
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The  winds  of  change 
are  sweeping  through 
the  entire  computer 
industry,  and  the  com- 
puter  graphics  arena 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  personal 
computer  and  minicomputer 
graphics  software  vendors  will  dis- 
ipp^  by  the  end  of  1986,  most 
ink-jet  printer  vendors  will  turn  to 
other  technologies,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  venerable  digital  plot¬ 
ter  will  begin  to  look  to  other,  fast¬ 
er  technologies  for  growth. 

As  choices  begin  to  narrow,  end 
users  and  MIS  are  breathing  a  sigh 
of  relief.  They  no  longer  fear  that 
the  products  they  buy  will  soon 
become  obsolete.  In  ad^on,  most 
trends  shaping  computer  graphics 
are  no  longer  independent  ot  the 
trends  shaping  other  areas  of  in¬ 
formation  processing.  Communi¬ 
cations,  cooperative  processing, 
integrated  text,  data  arid  graphics, 
staiidards  and  the  concerns  of  new 
users  new  affect  graphics  just  as 
much  as  they  affect  other  software 
and  hardware  decisions. 

The  following  outline  illumi¬ 
nates  the  trends  that  wiil  be  impor¬ 


tant  to  computer  graphics  users 
during  1986  and  describes  what 
users  can  do  to  anticipate  the 
trends  and  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  they  offer. 

Hardware  Trends 


■  Graphics  resolution  in  dis¬ 
plays  will  improve.  The  screens 
on  PCs  and  terminals  used  to  pre¬ 
view  graphics  are  getting  better, 
allowing  for  more  detailed  graph¬ 
ics  with  more  varied  lettering  to  be 
displayed  clearly.  The  biggest 
change  will  be  seen  in  PC  displays 
as  most  PC  buyers  begin  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  IBM  Enhanced  Graphics 
Adapter  (EGA)  expansion  card, 
which  offers  a  much  greater  reso¬ 
lution  than  the  standard  IBM  col¬ 
or  card.  Third-party  vendors  of 
add-on  equipment  will  also  an¬ 
nounce  EGA-compatible  display 
controllers.  By  year-end  1986, 
EGA  compatibility  will  be  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  rc  graphics. 

In  the  graphics  terminal  mar¬ 
ket,  IBM  3179  graphics  terminals, 
Tektronix,  Inc.  4100  series  termi¬ 
nals  and  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VT241  terminals  will  continue  to 
be  the  most  popular  machines. 


However,  they  will  get  competi¬ 
tion  from  IBM  and  compatible  PCs 
with  EGA  cards.  The  PC  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  perceived  as  the  graph¬ 
ics  terminal  of  the  future  because 
it  can  serve  either  as  a  stand-alone 
micro  or,  with  a  higher  resolution 
graphics  card,  as  a  graphics  termi¬ 
nal. 

Also  during  1986,  very  high- 
resolution  color  graphics  termi¬ 
nals  and  PC  expansion  cards  will 
become  available,  offering  up  to 
2,000  lines  of  resolution  on  the 
screen.  The  higher  prices  of  such 
products  will  limit  their  use  to  ap¬ 
plications  such  as  computer-aid^ 
design  and  computer-assisted 
publishing  where  precise  visual¬ 
ization  is  worth  the  extra  cost. 

■  Lasers  and  thermal  color 
printers  with  more  speed,  better 
quality  and  lower  costs  will  be 
available.  The  traditional  graph¬ 
ics  hard-copy  systems,  plotters 
and  matrix  printers  raise  barriers 
to  effective  use  of  graphics:  They 
are  either  too  slow  or  their  output 
resolution  is  too  low.  Lasers  and 
thermal  transfer  printers  solve 
those  problems.  La^  offer  300 
dot/in.  black-and-white  charts  at 


rates  ranging  from  one  to  100 
chart/min.  New  thermal  transfer 
printers  provide  200,  300  or  400 
dot/in.  color  charts  or  overhead 
transparencies  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  minute.  These  higher  speeds 
with  good  quality  make  high-val¬ 
ue  graphics  applications  feasible 
as  long  as  the  graphics  printers 
are  connected  corrKtly  to  com¬ 
puter  systems  —  namely,  as 
shared  printers  on  a  network. 

During  1986,  users  will  be  buy¬ 
ing  a  large  number  of  laser  print¬ 
ers  and  thermal  transfer  printers. 
The  cost  of  these  graphics  printers 
dictates  that  they  be  connected  to 
networks  rather  than  individually 
attached  to  ev^  workstation.  PC 
networks,  minicomputer  net¬ 
works  and  mainframe  networks 
will  all  be  used  to  give  both  PC  and 
terminal  users  access  to  graphics 
printers. 

By  mid-1986,  the  most  visible 
indication  of  an  advanced,  cost-ef¬ 
fective  computer  graphics  hard¬ 
ware  installation  will  be  a  laser 
printer  connected  to  a  network.  In 
organizations  implementing  this 
configuration,  every  user  of  a  ter¬ 
minal  or  communicating  PC  will 


Hi  I- 


MIS  is  demanding  that  graphics  affect  the 
bottom  line  by  reducing  manpower 
requirements,  saving  money,  improving 
product  quality  or  increasing  sales. 

formats  (hat  powerful  graphics  packaiies  and  Satellite  Software  Intern; 
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Increased  productivi^ 
through  graphics  clearly  is 
achiei^le.  Unfortunately, 
the  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess,  buying  guidelines, 
implementation  and  application 
integration  of  graphics  are  related 
in  such  a  way  that  an  incorrect  de¬ 
cision  ih  one  area  can  have  cata¬ 
strophic  results  in  the  others. 

As  with  airy  computer-based 


plummeted.  Less  than  seven  years 
ago  a  high-resolution  film  record¬ 
er  for  storing  computer  graphics 
on  35mm  slides  cost  $200,000. 
Today  a  film  recorder  of  compara¬ 
ble  quality  costs  less  than 
$10,000.  If  a  user  is  willing  to  sac¬ 
rifice  half  the  resolution  aid  pro¬ 
duce  slides  with  roughly  the  acu¬ 
ity  of  the  human  eye,  a  slide 
recorder  can  be  found  for  $7,000. 


se  software  is  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  hurdle  to  overcome  before  ad¬ 
dressing  productivity  enhance¬ 
ments.  It  is  imperative  to  secure 
that  the  bask  building  blocks  are  | 
in  place. 

The  four  primary  concerns  in 
ensuring  the  access  and  availabil¬ 
ity  of  the  appropriate  tools  and  re¬ 
sources  for  a  productive  graphics 


hardware  to  work  together. 

Tbc  budgeting  and  justifica¬ 
tions  process.  The  cost  of  graph¬ 
ics  hardware  and  softwan  has 


uals  investing  in  computer  graph¬ 
ics  do  not  fully  anticipate  the  hid¬ 
den  cost  Th^  costs  cover  such 
things  as  training,  support,  print¬ 
er  and  plotter  supplies,  documen- 


be  managed  and  justified. 

Figure  1,  page  39,  is  a  partial 
list  of  fixed  and  variable  costs  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  coinputer  graphics 
investment  Assod^  with  each 


pense  levd  that  can  be  med  as  < 


reference  point.  Each  item  is  spe¬ 
cific  to  each  organization  and 
need,  but  the  list  demonstrates 
some  of  the  thinking  and  planning 
that  is  required  in  the  justification 

The  costs  in  Figure  1  are  not  in¬ 
clusive  but  rather  areas  of  consid¬ 
eration.  Once  a  rough  handle  on 
the  cost  of  computer  graphics  is 
available,  the  productivity  gains 
should  k  evaluated.  Cains  ar^ 
more  difficult  to  measure  than 
costs  because  expenses  appear  on 
the  books  fairly  soon  aft»  a  deci¬ 
sion  is  made.  Productivity  gains, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  not  be  felt 
for  a  number  of  nxmths.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  look  at  short-term  pro¬ 
ductivity  gains  because  the  inef¬ 
fective  use  of  computer  graphics 
from  the  outset  may  never  allow 
you  to  achieve  your  objectives  in 
the  long  term. 

An  outline  of  some  productivity 
gains  that  might  be  expected  in  a 
large  organization  or  department 
is  shown  in  Figure  2,  page  39. 
Again,  these  ne^  to  be  modified 
for  spedfic  requirements. 

A  small  department  or  organi¬ 
zation  could  realistically  experi¬ 


ence  a  cost  or  productivity  savings 
at  the  management  level  of  about 
$50,000  a  year. 

Choosing  the  right  software. 
When  considering  investing  in 
computer  graphics,  many  buyers 
initially  look  at  hardware  require¬ 
ments  and  then  try  to  find  soft¬ 
ware  to  complement  these  i^uire- 
ments.  Because  hardware  is  more 
tangible  than  software,  there  is  a 
natural  gravitation  (and  ease  of  se¬ 
lection  and  justification)  toward 
sped^ng  the  hardware  first  Do 
not  fall  into  this  trap.  Software  of¬ 
fers  solutions  and  solves  prob¬ 
lems;  hardware  is  the  m^um 
through  whkh  the  user  takes  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  solution. 

Ch^ng  areas  where  graphics 
can  have  a  major  impact  on  pro¬ 
ductivity  can  help  drive  tlie  justifi¬ 
cation  process.  The  most  obvious 
areas  of  impact  are  those  in  whkh 
graphics  are  bang  produced  by 
haixl.  These  areas  include  engi¬ 
neering,  research  and  drafting  as 
well  as  graphics  arts  departmente. 

When  the  reasons  for  choosing 
a  certain  graphics  option  are  con¬ 
sidered,  cost  savings  and  expenses 
can  be  evaluated.  Again,  do  not  be 
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apid  advances  in 
I  J  computer  graphics 
output  device  tech- 
I  nology  have  pro- 
^^duced  inconsistent 
reactions  by  organizations  using 
graphics.  Most  organizations  have 
mo^  forward,  using  available 
technology,  learning  from  it  and 
adopting  the  high  payoff  applica¬ 
tions.  Others  have  delayed  making 
further  investments,  waiting  for 
the  day  when  they  hope  choices 
are  fewer  and  more  certain.  It  may 
bealongwait. 

A  good  guide  when  shopping 
for  peripherals  is  match  the  medi¬ 
um  (slide,  transparency,  paper)  to 
the  application,  then  match  the 
graphics  device  to  the  medium. 
But  more  than  a  maxim  is  required 
to  make  informed  decisions  about 
graphics  devices.  The  base  level  of 
kiwwledge  stems  from  the  intend¬ 
ed  graphics  application:  analysis, 
presentation  or  publication.  The 
variety  of  media  suited  to  these  ap¬ 
plications  is  divided  into  soft  copy 
on  display  screens  and  hard  copy 
on  flip  charts,  transparencies  and 
slides.  Once  you  understand  the 
graphics  applications,  arming 


yourself  with  some  knowledge 
about  devices  will  aid  your  hunt 
for  more  productive  peripherals. 

Graphics  terminals  are  the  most 
popular  devices  for  entering  tex¬ 
tual  and  graphics  data  commands, 
interacting  with  ^phic  develop¬ 
ment  and  previewing  output  TIk 
terminal  is  truly  one  of  a  kind.  Ter¬ 
minals  let  the  user  design  charts 
and  graphs  economically  before 
expending  time,  effort  and  ex¬ 
pensegenerating  hard  copy. 

Business  and  management 
graphics  applications  usually  rely 
upon  desktop,  medium-p^or- 
mance  terminals  using  raster  re¬ 
fresh  technology.  Check  out  the 
following  seven  features  in  a  ras¬ 
ter  reftrah  terminal:  display  re¬ 
fresh  rate,  resolution,  screen  size, 
number  of  colors,  computer  over¬ 
head,  on-demand  hantopy  capa¬ 
bility  and  price. 

•  The  display  refresh  rate  is  lit¬ 
erally  how  fast  the  terminal  screen 
b  redrawn.  The  general  rule  has 
been  for  raster  terminals  to  rewrite 
(or  refresh)  half  the  screen  (every 
other  line)  every  1/60  of  a  second, 
therefore  rewrit^  the  entire 
screen  every  1/30  of  a  second. 


This  scheme  is  known  as  a  30Hz 
interlaced  refresh  mode.  While 
this  way  is  the  least  expensive  one 
in  which  to  design  and  build  a  ras¬ 
ter  refresh  terminal,  the  result  is 
screen  flicker.  The  alternative  is 
noninterlaced  mode,  which  re¬ 
writes  the  entire  display  at  one 
time.  When  noninterlaced  displays 
are  refreshed  at  a  frequency  over 
50Hz.  the  display  is  rock  solid 
without  a  hint  of  flicker.  When 
possible,  use  a  noninterlaced  dis¬ 
play.  For  example,  the  newer  Tek¬ 
tronix,  Inc.  4100  series  machines 
have  noninterlaced  displays,  but 
the  older  4020  series  units  do  not. 
The  newer  IBM  3179  Model  G  and 
3270-PC/G  series  have  noninter¬ 
laced  displays,  but  the  older  Model 
3279  do«  not.  Almost  every  PC 
color  monitor  is  interlaced  and 
presents  potential  eye-fatiguing 
flicker  prt^lems.  A  noninterlaced 
color  display  may  be  well  worth 
the  extra  $2^000. 

•  Resolution  is  essentially  the 
number  of  rows  and  columns  of 
dots  (called  pixels  for  picture  ele¬ 
ments)  on  the  terminal  screen.  For 
most  people,  the  minimum  resolu¬ 
tion  that  seems  comfortable  is  640 


by  480  pixels  on  a  15-in.  screen 
and  1,024  by  780  pixeU  on  a  19- 
in.  screen.  For  noninterlaced,  13- 
in.  displays  such  as  that  found  on 
the  Tektronix  4105,  a  lower  reso¬ 
lution  such  as  480  by  360  pixels  is 
acceptable  for  all  day  viewing.  The 
price  differential  for  increased  res¬ 
olution  is  minor  and  reasonable. 

•  Screen  size  falls  into  two  vari¬ 
eties:  either  about  13  or  14  in.  or 
about  19  in.  Screens  under  12  in. 
are  a  little  small,  and  25-in. 
screens  may  be  difficult  to  look  at. 
Higher  resolution  helps  viewers 
on  screens  larger  than  17  in.  The 
logic  is  simple:  If  your  home  tele¬ 
vision  screen  is  too  large,  you  sim¬ 
ply  sit  back.  Moving  more  than  an 
arm's  length  from  a  terminal 
screen  too  large  for  the  resolution, 
however,  is  impractical. 

•  The  number  of  colors  a  termi¬ 
nal  Inherently  supports  is  critical. 
Large  palettes  supply  the  poten¬ 
tial  to  produce  shaded  back¬ 
grounds  and  multiple  shades  of  a 
given  color.  The  number  of  simul¬ 
taneously  viewable  colors  speci¬ 
fies  how  many  of  the  shades  can  be 
displayed  at  one  time.  Some  PCs 
and  low-end  terminals  support 
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Departmental  office 
systems  are  playing 
an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  role  in  dis¬ 
tributing  processing 
power  and  corporate  information 
to  the  end  user. 

The  data  center  environment  to¬ 
day  has  stabilized  on  the  IBM 
mainframe,  while  the  workstation 
arena  is  dominated  by  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers  and  Microsoft 
Corp.  MS-DOS  compatibles.  How¬ 
ever,  most  organizations  have  yet 
to  link  these  two  environments 
through  a  cohesive  processing 
system.  A  key  planning  challenge 
for  large  organizations  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  cost-competitive 
departmental  system  that  provides 
communications  among  the  scat¬ 
tered  p^nal  computer  popula¬ 
tion,  drives  multiuser  departmen¬ 
tal  applications  and  supplies 
access  to  host  data  base  informa- 

Departmental  or  mid-range  sys¬ 
tems  are  combinations  of  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  that  fill  the  ap- 


needs  of  departments  (typically  30 
to  100  employees).  The  four  maior 
hardware  configurations  are  mini¬ 
supermicros  (mul- 
T  systems  based 


processor  technology),  local-area 
networks  and  file  servers  and  mi¬ 
cro-mainframe  links. 

Faced  with  the  proliferation  of 
stand-alone  PCs  —  research  firm 
International  Data  Corp.  estimates 
80%  to  85%  of  all  PCs  in  large  or¬ 
ganizations  remain  stand-alone  to¬ 
day  —  and  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  to  access  mainframe  data, 
the  departmental  level  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  needs  three  primary  ser¬ 
vices:  discrete  departmental  appli¬ 
cations,  file  server  functions  to 
link  stand-alone  PCs  and  commu¬ 
nications  links  to  the  mainframe 
and  outside  data  bases. 

Every  large  department  has  the 
need  to  computerize  specific  appli¬ 
cations.  These  may  include  bud¬ 
geting,  a  generalized  departmen¬ 
tal  data  base,  a  correspondence 
tracking  system  or  an  accounting 
system,  just  to  name  a  few.  These 
applications  may  have  been  start¬ 
ed  on  a  PC  but  have  grown  too 
large  for  a  singl^user,  micro- 
based  system.  In  this  case,  a  mul¬ 
tiuser  system  or  a  PC  network  will 
provide  increased  access,  in¬ 
creased  processing  power  and  in¬ 
creased  storage. 

Many  potential  p 
Kial  applicatii 
ly  unexplored  at  the  depart¬ 


mental  level.  The  absence  of  avail¬ 
able  processing  power  and  a  user 
base  unwilling  to  wait  months  for 
a  MIS-designed  mainframe  appli¬ 
cation  has  created  an  invisible 
backlog  of  departmental  applica¬ 
tions.  The  availability  of  multiuser 
processing  at  a  local  level  will  un¬ 
leash  the  development  of  many  in¬ 
novative.  hidden  applications. 

File  server  capabilities  increase 
communication  between  stand¬ 
alone  PCs.  Stand-alone  PCs  are  is¬ 
lands  of  information  and  process¬ 
ing  power  that  remain  relatively 
untapped  by  most  organizations. 
Today,  information  transfer  is 
largely  accomplished  through 
"sneakemet”  —  the  swapping  of 
floppy  diskettes  between  PCs.  RIe 
server  capabilities  would  allow 
PCs  to  transfer  files  and  share  ex¬ 
pensive  peripherals  like  laser 
printers.  3270  emulation,  modems 
and  plotters.  The  addition  of  a  file 
server  also  addresses  a  major  se¬ 
curity  problem  inherent  with 
stand-alone  PCs;  The  file  server 
can  be  equipped  by  tape  backup 
and  automatically  store  all  depart¬ 
mental  files. 

Increasing  demands  by  end  us¬ 
ers  have  forced  the  MIS  depart¬ 
ment  to  allow  PC  users  access  to 
the  mainframe.  Typically,  this  has 


been  accomplished  through  prod¬ 
ucts  like  the  Digital  Ckrmmunica- 
tions  Associates.  Inc.'s  Irma 
board,  which  allows  a  PC  to  emu¬ 
late  a  3270  machine  and  attach  to 
a  3274  cluster  controller.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  expensive  ($1,000 
and  up  per  PC),  terminal  emula¬ 
tion  links  to  the  mainframe  have 
not  lived  up  to  user  expectations. 
Most  end  users  are  frustrated  by 
the  complexity  of  logging  on  to 
the  mainframe,  not  to  mention  the 
trauma  of  trying  to  select  specific 
fields  of  data  from  enormous 
mainframe  data  bases. 

A  potential  role  for  the  depart¬ 
mental  processor  is  that  of  media¬ 
tion  between  PC  and  mainframe. 
The  departmental  machine  can 
economize  on  communications 
links  and  allow  for  the  creation  of 
a  departmental  data  base  contain¬ 
ing  downloaded  mainframe  data. 
This  allows  for  much  tighter  MIS 
control  over  sensitive  data  and  en¬ 
ables  departmental  programmers 
to  customize  specific  applications 
for  the  end  user. 

The  departmental  level  is  also 
the  logical  place  to  concentrate 
protocol  conversion  and  gateway 
functions.  Connections  to  dissimi¬ 
lar  systems  and  networks  and 
links  to  public  networks  like 
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MIS  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  clout 
appear  to  be  in¬ 
creasing  with 
top  manage¬ 
ment.  end  users  and  even  vendors 
in  their  product  planning  and  mar¬ 
ket  strategies,  according  to  a  re¬ 
cent  Computerworld  Focus  sur¬ 
vey  of  MIS  managers  from  a 
sampling  of  large  corporations. 

We  caught  up  with  these  man¬ 
agers  at  a  time  when  MIS  is  as¬ 
suming  more  responsibility  in 
shaping  the  future  direction  of  of¬ 
fice  systems  in  corporate  America. 
Our  survey  indicated  MIS  has  been 

putting  pressure  on  IBM  to  shore 

up  its  mid-range  departmental 

computing  offerings,  while  some 
MIS  managers  are  expressing 
more  interest  in  new  departmental 
machines  being  introduced  by  ven¬ 
dors  such  as  Digital  Equipment 
Corp..  Maynard.  Mass.,  and  Data 
Gen^  Corp.,  Westboro,  Mass. 

Another  finding  has  MIS  clam¬ 
oring  for  peer-to-peer  communica¬ 
tions  within  IBM’s  Systems  Net¬ 
work  Architecture  (SNA) 
communications  environment, 
MIS  is  also  looking  critically  at 
IBM's  new  line  of  3090  series 
mainframes  and  concluding  that  it 


search  firm  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc. 
concluded  that  MIS  is  playing  a 
leading  role  in  two  concurrent 
computing  trends  at  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions,  The  research  firm  sees  MIS 
behind  the  continued  push  to  de¬ 
centralize  corjwrate  computing 
resources,  distributing  equipment 
and  applications  within  various 
departments.  The  flip  side  of  the 
report  also  has  MIS  assuming  add¬ 
ed  administrative  power,  with 
more  telecommunications  and  of¬ 
fice  systems  managers  reporting 
directly  to  MIS.  A  related  develop¬ 
ment  has  a  greater  number  of  cor¬ 
porate  information  officers  being 
hired  from  the  ranks  of  MIS.  low¬ 

ering  the  percentage  of  informa¬ 
tion  officers  taken  from  corporate 
business  ranks. 

With  this  consolidation  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  power  has  followed  a 
tighter  MIS  hold  on  corporate 
data  processing  purse  strings. 
MIS  is  using  this  power  to  pull  in 
the  reins  of  users  groups  that  are 
being  perceived  as  having  gained 
too  much  autonomy  regarding 
equipment  selection  and  pur¬ 
chases.  As  a  result.  MIS  has  found 
itself  in  the  uncharacteristic  role 
of  trying  to  walk  the  flne  line  be¬ 
tween  imposing  purchasing  and 


IBM’s  tune. 

MIS  has  been  flexing  its  mus¬ 
cles  in  other  areas.  A  new  survey 
of  MIS  managers  from  the  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Mass.-based  market  re¬ 


also  providing  them  with  broader 
scope  in  the  types  of  applications, 
training  and  support  they  want. 

Why  the  change  toward  greater 
MIS  control?  Surveyed  MIS  man¬ 


agers  listed  various  causes. 

One  major  cause  can  be  traced 
to  some  of  the  negative  reactions 
to  the  great  influx  two  years  ago 
of  PCs  in  offices.  As  more  PCs 
spread  throughout  organizations. 
MIS  began  to  lose  some  control, 
having  to  rely  on  users  groups  and 
departmental  managers  to  handle 
much  of  the  purchasing  coordina¬ 
tion  and  placement  of  the  micros 
throughout  offices.  At  first  MIS 
welcomed  the  trend,  believing  it 
would  off-load  some  of  the  termi¬ 
nal/mainframe  application  de¬ 
mands  users  were  exerting  on 
heavily  burdened,  centralized  DP 
centers.  Few  corporations,  howev¬ 
er,  had  the  kind  of  Infrastructure 
in  place  outside  the  MIS  depart¬ 
ment  to  coordinate  wholesale  pur¬ 
chasing  and  placement  beyond  the 
immediate  needs  of  individual  us¬ 
ers.  The  result  was  confusion. 

"Once  the  micros  were  in  place 
at  our  company."  explained  Gary 
Banks,  director  of  information  ser¬ 
vices  at  Clairol.  Inc.  of  Stamford. 
Conn.,  "we  had  users  coming  to 
us  |MIS|  for  help.  Many  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  the  comput¬ 
ers.  It  was  different  than  having 
terminals  tied  into  mainframes. 
Many  of  these  people  were  sud¬ 
denly  working  on  th^r  own." 

Banks  explained  that  Clairol, 
like  many  organizations,  began  to 
pull  back  on  more  PC  purchases, 
while  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
come  up  with  a  clear  picture  of 


how  these  micros  could  fit  into  the 
corporate  computing  scheme  of 
things.  Clairol  has  since  estab¬ 
lished  what  Banks  termed  an 
"evolutionary"  program,  intro¬ 
ducing  PCs  gradually  in  line  with 
true  departmental  needs,  at  the 
same  time  building  an  adequate 
training  and  support  structure 
and  standardizing  on  a  few  estab¬ 
lished  vendors  and  applications. 

The  change  has  been  beneficial. 
“Tbe  level  of  user  expertise  is 
starting  totnerge  with  the  new  lev¬ 
el  of  micros  available."  Banks  ex¬ 
plained.  "We’re  seeing  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  PCs  coming  out  that 
have  the  power  to  become  hard¬ 
disk  file  servers  in  true  multiuser 
applications.  Users  who  have 
graduated  from  word  processing 
and  spreadsheets  can  now  handle 
harder  decision  support  applica¬ 
tions  through  these  multiuser  sys¬ 
tems.  The  learning  curve  is  where 

The  industry  is  also  experienc¬ 
ing  a  push  to  integrate  computing 
through  local-area  networks  and 
micro-to-mainframe  links.  Users 
with  PC  experience,  for  example, 
are  now  demanding  on-line  access 
to  other  departmental  and  corpo¬ 
rate  data  baxs.  Thriving  hardware 
and  software  industries  are  spring¬ 
ing  up.  providing  the  links  to  do  it. 
At  the  higher  end.  vendors  such  as 
DEC.  DC  and  IBM  have  heeded  the 
call  and  are  making  sure  their  new 
computer  products  not  only  tout 


MIS  STRATEGIES 


increoMd  intlliorts  of  instructions  per  sec- 


been  placed  un^r  the  aef{is  of  MIS. 

vendor  equipment  compatibility  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  simply  because  it  carries  great¬ 
er  weight  in  final  MIS  purchasing 
decisions  than  it  did  even  a  year  ago.  As  a 
result,  vendors  of  k>cal-aFea  networlts 


ing  their  marketing  strategies.  These 
vendors  are  heading  straight  for  MIS 
managers  instead  of  users,  aware  of  the 
increased  sway  in  purchasing  power  and 
decision  making  that  MIS  has.  Vendors 
know  where  the  purchasing  power  lies. 

'  Anything  in  thb  company  related  to 
computers  and  that  costs  more  than 
S250  now  has  to  go  through  our  |MtS- 
controllcdl  centralized  purchasing  cen¬ 
ter."  expl^ned  Ted  Smith,  manager  of 
systems  development  at  Union  Carbide 
Corp.  of  Danbury.  Conn.  "That  also  in¬ 
cludes  anything  to  do  with  networking." 

Smith  said  that  although  Union  Car¬ 
bide  is  a  successful  decentralized  com¬ 
puting  conipany.  with  each  division  han¬ 
dling  its  own  computer  processing  and 

purchasing  stemmed  from  what  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  corporate  ultimatum  to  keep 

have  stabilized  for  the  time  being  at  our 
ccmipany."  Smith  explained.  "We're 
evaluating  vdiat  we  already  have." 


vania  Power  &  Light  in  Allentown.  Pa., 
explained  that  all  end-user  computer  pur¬ 
chase  requests  at  the  company  now  go 
through  a  Corporate  Computer  Steenng 
Committee.  ‘We  only  have  about  100 

"Being  a  company  that  deals  a  lot  with 
transaction  processing,  such  as  customer 

minals  than  PCs.  |The  company  now  has 
2.200  terminals  connected  to  IBM  main- 
frames.|  We  need  big  data  bases.  Though 

the  growth  of  all  keyboards  out  there,  in¬ 
cluding  terminals,  we  especially  keep  an 
eye  on  micros  and  how  they  are  tied  into 
these  data  bases.  Centraliz^  purchasing 


can  play  a  vital  role  in  developing  low-lev¬ 
el  user  applications  as  well  as  training 
and  support  programs  that  many  MIS  de¬ 
partments  simply  cannot  provide. 
Though  the  concept  of  information  cen- 


the  lodls.  Above  this,  we've  narrowed  the 

provide  fourth-gerKration  language  data 
bases  for  our  (DEC)  VAX  minis." 

The  current  trend  toward  corporate 


I  tralized  guiding  light  of  MIS  is  lead¬ 
ing  MIS  into  a  dilemma.  Already 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  mainframe 
application  backlogs  and  some  budgeting 
cutbacks.  MIS  often  has  neither  the  time 
nor  the  means  to  bring  computing  power 
to  users  as  qukkiy  as  corporations  want 
it.  Ironically.  MIS'  strong  reaction  to  in¬ 
discriminate  micro  purchasing  might 
have  resulted  in  the  swinging  of  the  pen- 


Groaning  under 
the  weight  of 
mainframe 
application 
backlogs  and 
budgeting 
aitbacks,  MIS  has 
no  time  nor  means 
to  bring 

computing  power 
to  users. 


lion  officers  from  the  ranks  of  MIS.  the 
MIS-based  mind-set  of  centralizing  cor¬ 
porate  computing  will  no  doubt  gain 
more  currency,  especially  in  the  larger 
Fortune  500  companies,  where  this  trend 
is  more  prevalent.  The  tendency  to  re¬ 
prioritize  computer  purchases  tlfrough 
MIS.  under  current  budget  cuts;  could 
place  a  greater  emphasis  on  larger  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  expense  of  smaller,  distribut¬ 
ed  processing  systems. 

"Several  years  ago,  we  were  a  central¬ 
ized  processing  operation."  explained  a 
general  manager  of  information  systems 
at  a  large  Eastern  manufacturing  concern 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  identiHed.  "We  de¬ 
centralized  a  few  years  ago  to  the  depart¬ 
mental  level,  but  now  we're  consolidating 
again  under  MIS.  The  data  processing 
budget  has  been  flat  since  late  1985." 

The  genera]  manager  went  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  the  company's  decision  to  cen¬ 
tralize  was  due  in  part  to  what  MIS  felt 

lion  and  security  at  the  various  operating 
divisions,  but  It  was  also  related  in  large 
part  to  the  growing  influence  of  MIS  "at 
the  higher  corporate  levels."  He  added 
that  end-user  computing  was  put  on  hold 

tions  such  as  computer-integrated  manu- 
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Automating  opera¬ 
tions  to  spark  pro- 
ductivity  is  no  small 
feat  for  any  organiza¬ 
tion.  But  when  you 
are  a  major  utility  company  with  a 
widespread  user  base,  it  could 
take  a  lot  of  energy. 

With  6.8  million  customers 
spread  over  94,000  square  miles 
of  northern  and  central  California 
and  total  assets  of  more  than  $19 
billion.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Co.  (PC&E)  is'the  nation's  largest 
investor-owned  electric  and  gas 
utility.  Its  30.000  employees  oper¬ 
ate  at  company  headquarters  in 
downtown  ^n  Francisco  and  out 
of  six  outlying  regions. 

The  sUtistics  for  PC&E's  data 
processing  department,  called 
Computer  Systems  and  Services 
(CS&S).  are  equally  mind-bog¬ 
gling:  CS&S  has  814  staff  mem- 


and  5.000  microcomputers.  Man¬ 
agement  in  CS&S  estimates  there 
are  15.000  employees.  50%  of  the 
total  population,  who  use  comput¬ 
ers  with  some  degree  of  frequency. 

Office  automation  at  PG&E  be 
gan  in  1979  when  President-Elect 


George  A.  Maneatis.  then  vice- 
president  of  CS&S.  became  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  proliferation  of 
memory  typewriters.  As  was  the 
case  in  most  companies,  there 
were  many  factions  that  had  pref¬ 
erences  for  one  brand  over  anoth¬ 
er.  "IManeatisj  said.  'Wait  a  min¬ 
ute.  A  typewriter  is  a  typewriter. 
We're  going  to  buy  a  good  memo¬ 
ry  typewriter,  one  kind,  and  we're 
going  to  get  volume  discounts  on 
it.  simple  as  that.'  "  explained  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Wallace,  vice-president  of 
CS&S.  who  was  Maneatis'  assis¬ 
tant  in  1979.  In  this  way,  Wallace 
said.  Maneatis  staked  a  claim  to 
any  typewriter  with  more  than  2K 
bytes  of  memory,  claiming  that 
any  such  machine  was  a  comput- 

It  was  not  long  before  dedicated 
word  processors  began  to  appear 
on  the  scene,  but  CS&S  took  a 
rather  hard  line  on  justifications 
fer  such  machines,  because  a  fully 
configured  IBM  Displaywriter.  for 
instance,  cost  more  than  $12,000. 
Eventually,  the  company  wound 
up  buying  "more  than  50  and  less 
than  200."  Wallace  said. 

But  the  real  revolution  oc- 


ff 

Under  the  wing  of  the  vice-president  of 
Computer  Systems  &  Services,  the  manager 
of  the  Office  Technology  Project,  with  Just  a 
few  staff  members,  fostered  and  nurtured  the 
growth  of  office  automation  at  PG&E,  using 
the  personal  computer  as  a  cornerstone. 


curred  in  1981  with  IBM's  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  Personal  Com¬ 
puter.  "We  were  all  sitting  here 
watching  (Apple  Computer.  Inc.], 
and  you'd  get  out  your  joystick 
and  play  games  with  Apple  com¬ 
puters.  Apple  was  saying.  'We 
sure  would  like  to  get  into  the 
business  world.'  and  everybody 
laughed.  Along  comes  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  PC  and  all  of  a 
sudden  it  was  just  dead  obvious  to 
me.  the  afternoon  we  heard  about 
it,  that  personal  computers  had 
gone  from  cutesy  things  into 
something  called  a  personal  com¬ 
puter.  That  was  a  major  change  in 
semantics,  in  whole  attitu^." 


Wallace  said. 

Like  many  other  data  process¬ 
ing  departments,  there  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  disdain  on  the  part 
of  management.  But  Wallace  pre¬ 
vailed.  stating  that  "to  sit  in  the 
middle  of  a  railroad  track  with  that 
freight  train  running  straight  at 
you  at  80  miles  per  hour,  waving 
your  little  red  flag  to  try  to  slow  it 
down  is  not  going  to  do  any 
good." 

At  about  this  time.  Wallace 
hired  Thomas  J.  Buckholtz  to 
head  up  the  Office  Technology 
Project.  Buckholtz.  a  University 
of  California.  Berkeley.  Ph.D..  had 
played  with  computers  in  high 
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agemenl  and  resi<kntial  conscr\-3lion  wr- 
wes.  and  prwkles  the  sanxr  to  tho«  de- 

ftional  computer  users'  council  and  sits 

tec.  Internally,  her  area  includes  about 
35d  people,  and  in  the  regions  there  are 
about  I.IXW  people  who  depend  on  her 


Perhaps  the  real  success  story’  at  PG&E  is 
one  that  many  companies  could  learn  from: 
814  staff  members  in  the  DP  department, 
nine  mainframes.  5,000  microcomputers  and 
a  computer  literacy  rate  approaching  50%. 


dependent  on  computers  —  and  with  that 
dependence  comes  a  literacy  that  may 

year  ago.  The  group.  Computer  Client 


Services,  is  made  up  of  13  people  with  to  with  concerns  ‘ 
heaw  computer  science  background  who  Beckman,  who  became  involved  in  the 
actually  live  in  the  regions.  What  this  desktop  computing  moxement  about  four 
prox'ided  to  the  regions,  said  Arthur  W.  years  ago.  originally  thought  that  train- 
Beckman,  who  started  the  department,  ing  users  in  the  region  could  be  accom- 

"somebody  (regional  users|  could  come  the  stale.  It  look  little  lime  for  Beckman 


'four  site  license* 
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throughout  the  state  helping  us  train 
others.  For  some  it  s  maybe  10%  of  their 
job:  for  others  it  is  closer  to  100%.  Seeing 

the  need  for  more  direct  support  was  one 
of  the  reasons  Computer  Client  Services 
came  into  being.  "  Beckman  said. 

Brian  S.  Lunde.  who  is  taking  over  su¬ 
pervision  of  Computer  Client  Serx-kes  so 
that  Beckman  can  go  back  to  the  big-iron 
environment  of  Information  Systems  at 
headquarters,  said  he  sees  a  continued 

gional  computer  coordinator.  "As  part  of 
the  region,  we  can  coordinate  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  common  basis  of  planning."  Lunde 
said.  Beckman  sees  1986  asayear  of  con¬ 
tinued  support  and  marketing  of  services 
with  level  staffing  but  predicts  1987  will 
be  the  growth  year  requiring  increas^ 


The  future  certainly  looks  bright  for 
those  involved  with  computers  and 
office  technology  at  PC&E. 
Among  the  evolving  technologies.  Office 
Technology  Project  s  Buckholtz  noted 
that  desktop  publishing.  Hie  transfer  be¬ 
tween  mainframe  and  mkros  with  propri¬ 
etary  software  and  departmental  compul- 
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Cost  Justifying 
Investments  In 
Office  Systems 


The  purpose  of  advanced  office  systems  is  to 
help  improve  the  performance  of  individuals 
and,  collectively,  the  unit.  You  may  take 
pleasure  in  citing  examples  of  individual 
improvement,  but  the  bottom-line  impact  of 
such  systems  can  only  be  determined  through 
measurement  of  improvements  in  unit 
performance. 
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Computerworld  Focus 

Rost  Office  Box  300 
Dalton,  UA  01227-0300 


^^Twoadsin 
Computerworld  Focus 
flooded  us  with  inquiries 
on  our  new  micro  product, 
EnerConnect.” 


EnetConnect  is  the  second  major  micro 
product  from  Enertronics,  developers  of 
the  successful  EneiGraphics  package.  As 
the  ad  for  EnerConnect  says,  it  is  .  the 
first  software  pack^  that  puts  mainframe 
graphics  capability  into  the  hands  of  any¬ 
one  with  an  IBM  PC  ...  or  3270  PC." 

When  it  came  time  to  announce 
EnerConnect,  Randy  Andes  decided  to  use 
Information  Week,  Business  Week,  and 
Computerworld  Focus.  As  Randy  puts  it, 

“. . .  we  knew  Computerworld  reached  the 
people  we  need  to  talk  to  from  past  ads  for 
EnetGraphics,  and  we  decided  to  test 
Focus  because,  as  the  name  says,  each 
issue  focuses  on  a  topic.  So,  we  could 
select  an  appropriate  editorial  environ¬ 
ment.” 

The  results?  "Computerworld  Focus  has 
produced  the  most  response  of  any  of  the 
publications  used  and,  by  far,  the  best 
response.  In  fact,  total  response  (via  the 
800  number)  has  far  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions.  We  further  intend  to  continue  to  tie 
into  Computerworld's  editorial  calendar 
where  appropriate." 

The  moral?  Well  focused  advertising  in  a 
well  focused  medium  will  produce  the  best 
results  every  time. 

Call  your  Computerworid  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  for  mote  details  on  upcoming 
issues  of  Computerworid  Focus. 
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DAIA  GENERAL  ASKS:  WHATWILLYOUR 

OFFICE  SYSTEMS  COST  YOU  DOWN  THE  ROAD? 

OUR  CEO*  BUSINESS  AUTOMATION  SOLUTIONS  r™"**®?^?^*  ®***  Wl><ations  into  our  Musiry 
GIVEYOUTOEUOWESTCOSTOFOWNERSHIP 

Bypass  the  high  cost  of  Other  companies’ ofRce  Ws  also  protect  your  investment  with  our  axnmit- 

automation  systems.  With  Data  General’s  line  of  fully  ment  to  industry  standards  in  communications  and  . 

compatible  computers.  The  industry  leaders  in  data  man^emenl.  \ 

productivity  It  all  adds  up  to  advanced  Business  ^tomatkm 

Our  new  MV/20000'''  provides  superior  price/perfor-  solutions.  To  give  you  the  lowest  cost  of  ownership.  | 

mance.  Better  than  DEC’S  VAX'”  or  IBM*’s  4300  series.  All  of  which  makes  Data  General  the  best  route  to 

While  our  MV/2000DC"' sets  the  standards  for  depart-  take,  fix  more  inforrnation.  call  l-SOO-D*^^  ' 

mental  computing  systems.  Canadacalll-800-268'5454).Orwhte:D^General. 

late  you  beytmd  office  automation.  By  integrating  4400  Compiler  Drive,  MS  C-228,  N^festboro.  MA  01580. 

IrDataGeneral 

aGeneration  ahead. 
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Looking  for  a  printer  at  the 
top-ofahe-line?  Worried 
about  the  bottom  line? 


'  pace  by  marrying  the  speed  and  graphic  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  a  dot  matrix  printer  to  letter  quality  print¬ 
ing  that,  at  96  cps,  is  two  to  three  times  foster  than  any 
d^sy  wheel.  At  160  cps,  drafts  are  foster  still 

But  that’s  not  the  half  of  it  The  2024L  comes  with  four 
typefaces  and  the  ability  to  add  virtually  any  other  fonts 
available.  It  handles  a  host  of  versatile  print  functions. 
And  it  profits  from  a  buffer  memory  plus  built-in  tractor 
and  optional  cut-sheet  feeders.  With  either  parallel  or 
serial  interfoces,  it  works  with  almost  every  system  made. 
And  it  helps  keep  the  office  blessedly  quiet. 

Of  course,  maybe  you  don’t  need  a  printer  like  the 
2024L  But  even  on  a  shoe-string  budget,  you  net  many 
of  its  best  features. 

The  compact  Brother  M-1509  sizzles  with  bi-direc¬ 
tional  printing  at  a  racy  180  cps  for  draf  ts...45cps  for  near 


new  Brother  M-1109  is  for  you.  Its  standard  features  in¬ 
clude  both  a  friction-feed  platen  and  a  built-in  tractor 
feed.  Like  the  M-1509,  it  has  dual  interfoces  and  a  spec¬ 
trum  of  print  options.  All  of  which  adds  up  to  big  system 
advantages  at  a  small  system  price. 

So  if  you’re  looking  for  the  top-of-the-line,  but  worried 
about  the  bottom  line,  look  no  more.  See  your  nearest 
Brother  dealer  or  contact:  Brother  International  Corp., 
8  Corporate  Place,  Piscataway,  NJ  08854. 


tNOther 

Weput'our  reputation  on  paper. 
Brother  Industries,  Ltd.,  Nagoya,  Japan. 
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